142 GREAT EDUCATORS OF THREE CENTURIES

geography
from actual
observation;
music from
its simplest
tone ele-
ments; and
religion and
morality
from con-
crete exam-

flowers, and birds were viewed, drawn, and discussed.
The pupils began in geography by acquiring the points
of the compass and relative positions, and from this
knowledge observed and described some familiar place.
The valley of the Buron near at hand was observed in
detail and modeled upon long tables in clay brought
from its sides. Then the pupils were shown the map
for the first time and easily grasped the meaning of its
symbols. Pestalozzi himself did not altogether under-
stand the real purpose of geography, regarding it rather
as a means for cultivating language, but he inspired some
of his assistants, like Tobler and Ritter, with a great love
for the subject and a desire to work it out psychologically.
Nor was Pestalozzi sufficiently acquainted with music
to apply his method to it. This was, however, done by
his friend, Nageli2 a Swiss composer of note, who reduced
it to its simplest elements and then combined and devel-
oped these progressively into more complex and con-
nected wholes. Pupils were thus led to discover pleasing
combinations and develop musical inventiveness. In
religious and moral training, as at Stanz, Pestalozzi
sought by concrete examples to quicken the germ of
conscience into action and develop it by successive steps.
The love of God he believed could be taught better
through the child's love for Ms motherl and other human

1 See How Gertrude Teaches Her Children, XIV and XV.